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THE RIGHT HEIR AND THE WRONG ONE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 








One day during the summer of 18—, when the epidemic 
which usually makes such ravages in New Orleans, was 
uncommonly rife, Mr. Mead, a merchant of that city, was 
met by a boy eight or nine years old, whose appearance indi- 
The boy accosted him, 


and in a voice almost choked with weeping, told him that his 


cated great agitation and distress. 


father and mother had both died during the night, and that 


a colored girl who lived in the family, was so ill that she 


could not rise. Mr. Mead took the boy by the hand, and 


requested him to conduct him to the house where he lived. 
On their way thither, the boy informed him that his name 


was Frederic Hartland, that he was an only child, and that 


the family had resided in New Orleans only three months, 
having formerly lived in Devonshire, England. He subse- 


quently learned, that Mr. Hartland, who had been liberally 


educated, came to the United States with the view of offering 


himself as a teacher in some academy or public school, but 
that having succeeded in obtaining a few pupils in New 


Orleans, the place where he and his family first landed, who 
were willing to pay him generously for their tuition, he con- 


cluded toremain. Frederic was unable to give an account 


of any relative whom they left in England, except an uncle 


who resided in London, who, he said, was very rich. 
Mr. Mead having received him into his own family, and 


seen that the remains of his parents were decently interres, | 
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blush flitted over her featates, whenever he entered her pres- 
ence unexpectedly. If Frederic had at any time dared to 
interpret the language of the downcast eye and blushing 
cheek, the soft whispers of hope, which, for a moment, were 


breathed into his ear, were ever silenced by the voice of 


stern, unrelenting honor. As for Mr. Mead, being constantly 
engaged in business, he had never once reflected on the proba- 
ble consequences of a daily intercourse between a young man, 


handsome, intelligent, and remarkably susceptible to the in- 


; of the gentler passions, and a lovely and accomplished 
girl like Lucilla; and when the only son of an opulent planter 
requested permission to sue for her hand, he gave his free 
consent, expressing, at the same time, his opinion, that there 
could be no doubt of his success. 

Great was his surprise, when he found that she had given 
him a decided refusal. 

‘What can be the reason,” said he to his wife, as they 
were sitting together in the evening, “of Lucilla’s dislike to 
young Byyden? I was never more surprised than when I 
found she’had rejected his suit.” 

“It did not surprise me in the least,” said his wife. “1 
have long been aware that her heart is already disposed of.” 

“To whom?” 

“ Frederic Hartland.” 

“Is it possible? I could not have thought that he would 
have been guilty of attempting to entangle her affections.” 

“ He never has attempted it. I am certain that he never 
exchanged a word with her in his life on the subject of love, 
though he evidently entertains for her a deep and intense 
passion.” 


‘© Worse, still. She-has then surrendered to him her heart, 


wrote to Mr. Hartland, requesting his advice relative to the || without his even asking her for it, or knowing whether the 


disposal of the effects left by his late brother, and more/||gift is acceptable or not.” 


especially what course he should pursue with regard to his 
nephew. Failing to receive an answer to this, as well as a 
second letter which he addressed to him on the same subject, 
he disposed of the property to the best advantage in his 
power, the proceeds of which he caused to be securely in- 
vested. Without trenching upon either principal or interest 
of this sum, he gave the young orphan a good education at 
his own expense, — trusting to his ability of repaying him, 
when old enough to engage in some business. Frederic was 
a diligent and apt scholar, and at the age of eighteen Mr. 
Mead placed him in his counting-room, two years after 
which he rose to be 4he head clerk. 

Lucilla Mead, just sixteen, and the eldest of five children, 
had, at this period, just returned from school in one of the 
northern states, where, with the exception of a few vacations 
spent at home, she had been for four years. She was a 
beautiful girl — gentle, soft, ethereal — her character slightly 
tinged with melancholy, which, like the chastening inflaence 
of the first faint shade of twilight that falls upon the sunny 
landscape, only rendered it the more attractive. Frederic 
found that his heart, which had withstood the lures of many 
— form and face, was, ere he was aware, in the pos- 

Ston of the daughter of his benefactor. It was in vain 
that he wrestled with the strong and absorbing passion, 
which, at times, threatened to crush the energies of his mind, 
and to incapacitate him from properly performing his daily 
duties. The cold indifference, with which, in retiremen:, he 
struggled hard to invest his heart, when again restored to 
the presence of the beloved object, seemed ever to be turned 
to fire, scorching and withering it to the very core. The at- 
most that he w le to effect, was to refrain, by voluntary 
word or action, to disclose his passion to its object. He de- 
termined to die, rather than attempt to awaken a reciprocal 
attachment, for he felt that his benefactor must have higher 
hopes for so beautiful and beloved a daughter, than the hand 
of a pennileSs orphan. Lucilla had made no attemp: to 
anatomize her own feelings, but her mother could see that 
she listened for Frederic’s footsteps at those hours he was 


‘*‘T don’t know as to that. The language of the passions, 
whether of love, hate, or anger, is easily interpreted by the 
object of them.” 

‘‘Mr. Mead said no more upon the subject, but during the 
remaining part of the evening, sat silent and thoughtful. 
The next evening he dismissed his clerks earlier than usual, 
with the exception of Frederic. As soon as they were alone, 
“T believe,” said he, ‘‘ that you are about twenty-one.” 

“ Yes, sir, I shall be twenty-one to-morrow.” 

“You will recollect that there was a small sum which 
arose from the sale of what property was left by your pa- 
rents, which bas been suffered to accumulate, so that I find 
it now amounts to a thousand dollars. You know that I am 
loading a vessel with cotton, from the sale of which there is 
a prospect of realizing a great profit. Should you like to 
venture your thousand dollars in the same way ?” 

“] certainly should,” replied Frederic, “if it were mine, 
but I don’t consider that it is. The whole of it will be a 
very inadequate recompense for the trouble and expense I 
have occasioned you.” 

“The money is yours,” said Mr. Mead, “and although 
comparatively a small sum, large fortunes have been made 
from smaller beginnings. I began with less than half the 
amount. If you consent to remain with me another year, I 
will increase your salary, so as to make it satisfactory.” 

“ It is very liberal already, I am sure,” said Frederic. 

“Tolerably so, but I will make it more liberal still. J 
cannot, at present, well dispense with your services, as | 
know of no one who would make good your place.” 

“But I do not wish to take advantage of that circumstance.” 

“I am aware of that, yet, if I am willing it should turn to 
your account, I know not why you should object. And now 
I wish to speak a few words on another subject, which, al- 
though it may be somewhat embarrassing to us both, I do 
not think it right to pass over. You probably know that 
Lucilla has rejected a very advantageous offer of marriage 
from Mr. George Boyden.” 

“ Yes, sir, I believe the circumstance is known to every 


accustomed to return from the counting-room, and that a'’member of the family.” 
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“T must confess that, at first, I was greatly surprised, but 
now I believe I anderstand the reason of her refusing him, 
and if I have been rightly informed, you are not ignorant of 
it either.” 

“T have never heard any reason assigned,” said Frederie, 
with a look of consciousness that made good Mr. Mead’s in- 
sinuation. 

“No, there is no need of being told of what we already 
know.” : 

Frederic remained silent. 

“Tf there be an attachment between you and Lucilla,” re- 
sumed Mr. Mead, “it is nothing more than I might have ex- 
pected. You have, I believe, taken an honorable course. 
Had you done otherwise than you have, I would never con- 
sent toa match, which certainly falls somewhat short of the 
splendid alliance I had in view for her. I warn you now, 
however, never to think of marriage, tiJl you have at least 
gained a competency. My family is large, and still young, 
and though I have succeeded in amassing rather a handsome 
fortune, what I can give to each will he comparatively little. 
Although a young, and rather @ romantic girl like Lucilla, 
who has never indulged a single wish in vain, if it were in 
the power of money to gratify it, may imagine wealth to be 
of little importance, provided there be an union of hearts, a 
few months experience of toil and privation, would teach her 
a new and bitter lesson. Do you think my view of the sub- 


ject correct?” 


“ Perfectly.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I shall myself speak to Lucilla, it 
being my object for you both to understand, that, although I 
don’t prohibit your mcalging the hope of being united at 
some future time, it-must depend on circumstances. My 


daughter’s education and habits, alike unfit her to be the 


wife of a poor man. I sup you think me stern and un- 


compromising, and that I have forgotten the feelings of 
youth.” 


“ By no means, sir. Without your permission, I never 


should have presumed to indulge the slightest hope of ever 


marrying your daughter. I was not ignorant of what was 


due to gratitude, and although the combination of so much 


loveliness, and so many gentle virtues, could not fail to ex- 


cite admiration and love, I should ever have continued to 
admire and love in silence.” 


Three years passed away after this conversation between 
Mr. Mead and Frederic, during which time Fortune had been 
uncommonly propitious. Frederic had continued to send ad- 
ventures to sea, which had seldom failed to retarn him a 
handsome profit, which, joined to what he received for his 


services in the counting-room, had already amounted. to a 
sum so large that Mr. Mead no longer opposed his offering 


himself to his daughter. He was accepted, of course, and 
the marriage was to take place the latter part of the succeed- 
As the sickly season was about commencing, 
it was agreed that they all should take a journey to the North, 


and spend a week in Massachusetts, where the parents of 


Mrs. Mead were still living. They arrived late one after- 
noon at a fashionable hotel, where they intended to spend 
the night. As Frederic stood near the outer door, an elderly 
gentleman, <° prepossessing appearance, entered the hall, 


and inquired o. a boy in attendance, if his nephew had yet 


returned. The boy replied in the negative. 

“Please tell him to come to my room, as soon as he does 
return,” said the gentleman. 

1 will, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Ts that the English gentleman I heard you speak of?” 
inquired a young man, standing near. 

“Yes; he and his nephew have been boarding here more 


than a week. He is said to be immensely rich, and his 


nephew is his only heir.” 
“ His name is Hartland, I think?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


i 
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Nothing more was said, but Frederic’s curiosity was ex- 
cited, and he determined to linger in the hall till the retarn 
of the nephew, that he might obtain sight of him. In the 
course of ten or fifteen minutes, a young man entered the 
hotel, whom, by the message the boy delivered to him, Fred- 
eric knew must be the person in question. He was of mid- 
dling size, well formed, and fashionably clad. His com-|| 
plexion was fair, and his features remarkably handsome, if 
we except his eyes, which, by their singular restlessness, not 
only destroyed all repose of countenance, but imparted to it} 
an apprehensive —almost guilty expression. 
half angry with himself for feeling so much interest about 
this Mr. Hartland and his nephew, and made an effort to 
turn his thoughts into another channel. Supper was soon} 





Frederic felt}; 


“ ] did, without delay.” 
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ido. Come, cheer up,” added he, coaxingly, “and get fifty 


“J have never, at any time, received a single line from | /pounds out of the old gull to put with what you already have, 


|you.”” 
“ That is very strange. I have written to you repeatedly, || 
|for there were some few things with regard to my nephew, 


‘and I won’t ask you for any more till you go back to London.” 
“You will find for once that your threats and entreaties 
{will both fail. Had it not been to rid myself of your perse. 


iw hich did not appear satisfactory, which I wished to have} cution, I would never have consented to come to the United 
explained, and I have been inclined to blame you for negli-| States, and thus place myself in the very focus of danger, 


‘|| gence.” 


I hoped to have been able to look round, without seeing my 


“You have mentioned your nephew —did he sit beside|/evil genius at my elhow.” 


you at table?” 
“ He did.” 


A low laugh was the only reply, but the next moment the 
voice of the wretch was again heard, urging his victim to 


“May I ask, if you have ever, at any time, had reason to) procure the fifty pounds of Mr. Hartiand. 


| doubt the validity of his claims to-your relationship?” 
“ Not exactly. 


What I spoke of as not appearing satis-|'shall not change it. 


announced, and our party had just taken their places at table. eenery, had reference to the little property which you men- 


when Mr. Hartland and his nephew entered the apartment,| 
and seated themselves nearly opposite. Miniatures of Fred- 


eric’s parents, together with one having the name of his), 
uncle, Robert Hartland, engraved on the back, were found | 


in a drawer when an inventory was taken of the property, 
which he had always carefully preserved, and he could "7 
now forbear imagining, that, notwithstanding the disparity) 


between the age of the person represented by the last named || 


miniature and that of the gentleman before him, there was| 
still a striking resemblance. Anxious to determine whether 
the resemblance were real or only imaginary, he took every | 
opportunity to examine Mr, Hartland’s features, when he | 
thonght he could do so without observation. Whether this 
minute examination did attract his notice, or whether he saw 
something in Frederic’s appearance that drew his attention, 
was not easy to decide. 
aware that he had become the object of such severe scrutiny 


Frederic, however, soon became jor Liverpool. 
|be expected, he arrived, and although his story appeared 


|tioned was left by my brother, he being unable to give any 
||correct account of what had become of it. But the most di- 
rect way for you to obtain an insight into the affair, will be 
for me to give you a simple narration of some of the more 
prominent incidents as they happened. As I have already 


stated, I did not receive your letter till two years after it was 


written. Jt was then handed me by a man, who obtained a 
livelihood, as he informed me, by selling ale. He told me, 
that, while looking over a quantity of old papers the day be- 
fore, which he found in a closet where the housemaid was 
|in the habit of throwing every thing of the kind which she 
found littering the rooms, when she cleaned them in the 
morning, the letter accidentally caught his eye. I imme- 


you to send my nephew in the first vessel bound for London 
In as short a period from that time as could 


on the part of Mr. Hartland, that he dared to venture towards | sufficiently plausible, I have sometimes thought he seemed 


him only an occasional glance. After supper, Frederic took 
the first opportunity to inquire of the host the name of the, 
nephew, as well as the Christian name of Mr. Hartland. 
He immediately referred to the book where the names of his 
guests were recorded. 

“T find Robert Hartland, and Frederic Hartland,” said | 


lis an impostor. 
|| Frederic Hartland, the son of Rufus Hartland, whom I sup-|) 


embarrassed, whenever I asked him any questions relative 
to his sojourn in the United States.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,”’ said Mr. Mead, “ for he 
I never received any letter from you, and 


|/pose to have been your brother, has, ever since the demise 





he, “both from England.” | 

Frederic said no more, but sought Mr. Mead. and com-|| 
municated to him all that he had learned relative to Mr. | 
Hartland and his nephew. 

“ This is very singular,” said Mr. Mead, “and must ber 
looked to. Are you sure that your uncle had no nephew be-. 
side yourself? ” , | 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“T will write a note to Mr. Hartland, immediately, and | 
request an interview, and be careful, should he grant it, to 
be within call, as we may desire your presence.” 

“1 will goto my room,” said Frederic, “for my mind is. 
at present so restless, that [am unfit for society.” 

The note was soon written, and handed to Mr. Hartland, | 
who returned for answer that he should be happy to see Mr. 
Mead, at his room, in half an hour. During this interval, 
Mr. Mead looked ‘at his watch many times, and for once 
he thought that Time had indeed leaden feet. At length, the 
hand indicated that the last minute of the half hour had 
passed, and, with spirits nearly as much agitated as Fred- 
eric’s, he knocked at Mr. Hartland’s door. Mr. Hartland 
was sina, and, opening the door, welcomed his stranger 
guest with much politeness. Mr. Mead, who, for certain 
reasons, had omitted to sign his name to the note, imme-, 
diately introduced himself. 

“Richard Mead, merchant of New Orleans?” said Mr. 
Hartland, in an inquiring tone. 

“ The same.” 1 

“ You are the very person I have long wished to see, and’ 
I should have been on my way to New Orleans before now, | 
had it not been for the indisposition of my nephew. Here) 
is a letter,” added he, taking one from his pocket-book, | 
which was written some fifteen or sixteen years since, by a 
Mr. Richard Mead, which will at once settle the question || 
whether you are the person I am in pursuit of or not.” As|| 
he finished speaking, he handed the letter to Mr. Mead, who). 
immediately recognized it as being the one he wrote to Mr.|| 
Hartland soon after he received Frederic into his family. 

“TI wrote this letter,’’ said he, returning it to Mr. Hart- 
land, after running his eye over the well remembered con- 
tents. 

‘ Not till two years after,” replied Mr. Hartland. 

“ Pardon me for inquiring so minutely into the affair,” | 
said Mr. Mead, “but it would give me great satisfaction to 
know if you answered it.” | 











|| is written in every feature of his face. 
resemblance to my late brother, at table, but considered it}! 


‘be the victim of the most abject poverty. Well has it been 
|said, ‘conscience makes cowards of us all.’ 
jon the rack. 
“Did you receive it soon after its date?” |, with a more earnest gaze than usual, I quake as if I had 


jof his parents, lived in my family, and is now in this hotel.’ || 


‘‘T must see him then,” said Mr. Hartland. 

“ T will, if you please, conduct him hither.” 

Mr. Hartland assented, and in a few minutes Mr. Mead 
returned, accompanied by Frederic. 

Yes,” said Mr. Hartland, after looking at him attentively 
for a few moments, “this must be my nephew. His identity 
I was struck with his 


merely accidental.” 
“And I was struck with your resemblance to this, 


” 


| Frederic, handing him a miniature. 


“This,” said he, after examining it for a few minutes, in 


silence, “was my parting gift to my brother, when he made || prevailed upon to keep the matter secret. 
let his last visit in London.” 


“Tf you will accompany us to New Orleans,” said Mr. 
Mead, “ we can exhibit to you evidence similar to this, al- 
most without end—such as letters, books —”’ 

“T am already satisfied,” replied Mr. Hartland. “ A pain- 
ful duty remains for me to perform —that of unmasking my 
pretended nephew. 
the young knave. Please, gentlemen, remain here a few 
minutes, while I step to his room.” 

When Mr. Hartland had arrived within a few paces of the 
door, he heard voices in high contention. 


said | 


||diately wrote an answer to the letter, in which I requested | 









From my heart, I cannot help pitying|| 


e up my minc,” was the reply, “and 
ere are forty poands —all the money 
Take it or not, as you please — 


‘No, I have m 


I have, except a few shillings. 
lyou will obtain no more.” 
| At this crisis, Mr. Hartland entered the room. The 
‘young man turned very pale, while his companion, whom 
Mr. Hartland instantly recognized as a person whom he had 
often seen accosting his supposed nephew, assumed a look 
lof mingled hardihood and defiance. 
| «Young man,” said Mr. Hariland, “I have been standing 
joutside your door for some time, and have heard every word 
‘that oe passed between you and your very amiable com- 
panion.” 

‘“‘ Listeners never hear any good of themselves, ” muttered 





the wretch. 


| <A hectic flush sueceeded the pallor of the young man’s fea- 





tures, as he fell at Mr. Hartland’s feet and implored his for- 
giveness. 

“Ves, Fred. (I cannot help calling you Fred, though I 
know that is not your name.) I freely forgive you, for I 
suspect that you have only been the tool of this villain by 
your side, but the law — you know I can have no power over 
that.”” 

They were both taken into custody, and the substance of 
ithe disclosure subsequently elicited was as follows. 
| One evening, several sailors entered the shop of Nabbes, 
ithe same who had delivered to Mr. Hartland the letter from 
Mr. Mead, and who was now one of the prisoners, and called 
jfor some ale. He saw a letter fall out of the pocket of one 
of them as he drew out his handkerchief, and thinking it 
(Dight possibly contain some money, he contrived to pick it 
up unobserved by any one present, intending to examine it 
at his leisure. Before leaving the shop, the sailor discovered 
his loss, at which he was greatly distressed, as he said the 
captain of the vessel, thinking that he was a person who 
might be depended on, had entrusted the letter to his care, 
enjoining him to deliver it immediately. He was at first 
determined to inform the captain of what had happened, but 
|by the advice of Nabbes as well as of his comrades, who 
|said it would occasion him severe punishment, he was finally 
As soon as he 
was by himself, Nabbes examined the letter, and though dis- 
appointed in finding it contained no money, he soon formed 
ja plan, which, without delay, he commenced putting into 
jexecution. Under pretence of obtaining a boy to tend his 
| shop when he himself was obliged to be absent, he applied 
to a man of the name of Grover, who had a large family, and 
|who, by a habit of dissipation, had sunk them and himself 
ito the lowest depths of poverty. Nabbes selected the eldest 
boy, who was handsome and quick-witted, and who, although 
thirteen, was not larger than many boys are at ten. Nabbes 
took him home for a few weeks, and then conveyed him to 





‘J tell you,” said the familiar voice of one, whom, scarce}{a distant town, where a brother-in-law resided, where he bad 


an half hour since, he had considered his nephew, that I have 
not half that sum in the world.” 

“ Well, ask the old gull for it, then,” said a gruff voice. 

‘No, he has already given me so liberally, that I won't 
ask him for another shilling.” 

“Then I'll blow you, that’s all.” 

“ _— me, and welcome —I am tired of acting the hypo- 
crite.’ 

“Why, the old gull has more money than he wants, and 
we may as well have the spending of a part of it as not.” 

“ And defraud the true heir, who through our means may 


Iam constantly 
If a stranger’s eye is fastened on me a moment 


an ague fit.” 

“Why, I believe you are going to turn Methodist. I wish 
I had been wise enough to dress Sal Tibbs in boy’s clothes. 
She would have acted the part with twice the courage you 






the ptivilege of attending a grammar school. He had al- 
ready given him an initiatory lesson in the part he wighed 
him to perform, and subsequently, frequently visited him for 
ihe parpose of giving him further instructions. During this 
[time the boy retained his own name, though he understood 
|that he was to take that of Frederic Hartland when he left 
school. As another preparatory step tohis scheme, Nabbes 
induced a young man of his acquaintance, already old in 
villany, to apply to Mr. Hartland for the situation of footman, 
which he obtained. The part he had to perform was, to in- 
tercept all letters sent to Mr. Hartland ‘role United States, 
as well as those he might direct thither. These were all ex- 
amined by Nabbes, and those which had no reference to the 
nephew, were resealed, and suffered to find their proper des- 
tination ; the others he carefully preserved, as contained 
many valuable hints which enabled him the securely 
to weave his villanous scheme, and impart to it the appeat- 
ance oftruth. Atthe expiration of two years, he tuok another 
journey to the town where he had placed the boy ; and hav- 
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ing caused him to rehearse the part which he wished him to 
act, and finding him to be sufficiently perfect, he returned to| 
London, took the letter he had purloined from the sailor#@o 


Mr. Hartland, and accounted for its long detention by the |) 
As Nabbes 


fabricated story which has already been related. 
had anticipated, Mr. Hartland wrote immediately to Mr 


Mead, requesting him to send his nephew to England the 
This letter, which was intercepted by the}, 
footman, was rifled of a fifty pound bank-note, and, after a|| 


first opportunity. 


suitable lapse of time, Nabbes once more visited his protege 


He first conveyed him to Liverpool, and then engaged a seat 
for him in the stage coach, under the name of Frederic Hart- 
land. Having for the fiftieth time exhorted him to act well 
his part, he gave him the name of the street, and the number, 
where Mr. Hartland resided, and left him to prosecute his 
journey to London by himself. The boy, who had been little 
conversant with any save the dregs of society, could not be}; 
supposed to possess sentiments of a very high moral tone, 
and it was with few “compunctious visitings of conscience,” 
that he at first purloined petty sums from Mr. Hartland to 
The wretch gradually rose | 


gratify the rapacity of Nabbes. 
in his demands, and having several] times come near being 
detected, the boy refused to supply him with any more ; but he 
was in the power of a relentless, iron-hearted master, who, 


by threats, soon compelled him to break this better resolu- 


tion. Besides having recourse to pilfering, he relinquished 


nearly the whole of the liberal supply of pocket money fur- 
nished him by Mr. Hartland, till at length the situation of 


the galley slave, compared with his, was enviable. If he at 
any time attempted to lose a sense of his cruel bondage, by 
sharing in some public amusement, he was sure to feel the 
hand of his tormentor jogging his elbow, and to hear his 
voice in his ear, which had become more hateful to him than 
the hissing of a serpent. Gradually, too, by mixing with a 
better class in society, he began to imbibe more exalted no- 
tions of moral rectitude, which served to heighten the dis- 


tress of his situation, and he more than once nearly resolved | 


to confess all, and to throw himself upon Mr. Hartiand’s 


mercy. About this time, Mr. Hartland proposed a visit to} 


the United States, which, as it seemed to promise him a 


respite from the persecution of Nabbes, caused him to defer! 


the confession of his guilt. He did not dream that the wretch 
would follow him across the Atlantic, and sach was his her- 
ror at encountering him at the hotel, where they now were, 
that he was attacked by severe illness, which obliged them 
to remain more than a week. 

We will dismiss the two culprits with as few words as 
possible. 
mitted to prison. 


constant nervous apprehension of which he was the victim. | 


crime of swindling, and sentenced to be transported. 

Mr. Hartland accepted the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead to accompany them to New Orleans, where he re-! 
mained to witness the marriage of his nephew and their} 
daughter. 

“Frederic,” said Mr. Hartland, one day, not long before | 


They were conveyed back to England and com-} 
Young Grover died before the day of trial | 
arrived, from illness occasioned by agitation of spirits ; his} 
constitution having for a long time been impaired by the} 


| 
Nabbes was tried at the Old Bailey, was convicted of the | 
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daunted firmness displayed in the dark hour of adversity, 
when others bearing the title of friends, vanished, “like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” leaving only the chilling recol- 
‘lection of their frailty behind them. 

How tenderly the mind then retraces the past events which 
recall the many incidents connected with the history of the 
deceased, now hallowed to the memory, and enshrined among 
the sacred relics which enrich the altar of the heart, there to 
repose in cherished brightness and unfading lustre. 

[tis then, also, that the memory prompts with impartial 
scrutiny, a survey of the manner in which we have dis- 
charged our duty, at all times, to him who hath passed the 
boundary of earthly existence ; to whom ng reparation can’ 
now be made for any injuries or neglect which he may have 
sustained ; and we review with feelings of deep humility 
and unfeigned regret the imperfect return we have made on 
our part, for so many tokens of affectionate regard ; for his 
assiduous efforts to dispel each gloomy care, to cheer the 
wounded spirit, and light up the smile of pleasure along the 
rugged pathway of life. 

But where, oh! where dwells the spirit of our departed 
friend? In vain may we strive to obtain knowledge of the 
events which transpire in that land, which the foot of mortal 
traveller can never explore. No voice from his narrow 
house, may break upon the stillness that reigns in the cham- 
ber of death, or echo through the silent arches of the dreary 
tomb! No invocation from the most endeared relative or 
friend, may awake the sleeper from his lasting rest. He 
may disclose no tale of future trust ; or proclaim with celes- 
tial eloquence the ineffable glories of that brighter world, 
where the pure in heart shall behold “the king in his beauty,” 
and join with unceasing rapture in the eternal song of praise 
to Him who hath redeemed them from all earthly frailties, - 
by the great sacrifice of himself,—that perfect expiation, 
which displayed the boundless, the unsearchable riches of 
the love of our heavenly Father, so wonderfully manifested 
in that all-prevailing atonement. 

It is only in the perusal of that holy revelation, which he 
hath graciously given, that we may learn that true and hea- 
venly wisdom, which is there most beautifully revealed ; it 
is from those sacred pages alone that we may learn the glo- 
|| rious, the stupendous truths of that future, that eternal world, 
which shall succeed our earthly pilgrimage of probation; and 
reposing full confidence in his unchanging word, we may 
look forward beyond the brief period of time, rejoicing in the 
anticipation of a blessed re-union with the “loved, the lost,” 
who were pleasant to us in their lives: who by death are 
separated from us only for a season, —again to meet us¥n; 
that “better land,” where all sorrow, anxiety and care shall 
be for ever excluded, where no voice of mourning shall be 
heard throughout the vast domains of the blessed, who shall 
there rest from all their labors, and enjoy the fell fruition 
of perfect felicity, amid the unclouded beams of the sun of 
righteousness. i AOD. BR. 
Roxbury, May 5, 1840. a 
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TIME'S CHANGES. 


BY THE LATE WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
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I saw her once — so freshly fair 

That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She open’d to Life’s cloudless air, 

And Nature joy’d to view its moulding: 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet — 

Her cheek’s fine hue divinely glowing — 
Her rosebud mouth — her eyes of jet -— 

Around on all their light bestowing : 
Oh! who could look on such a form, 

£o nobly free, so softly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 

Should dim such sweet, delicious splendor! 
For in her mien, and in her face, 

And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Nought could the raptured gazer trace 

But Beauty’s glow, and Pleasure’s brightness. 





| 


[ saw her twice —an alter’d charm — 

But still of magic richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less warm, 

Though yet of earthly sights the fairest ; 
Upon her breast she held a child, 

The very image of its mother; 
Which ever to her smiling smiled, 

They seem’d to live but in each other: — 
But matron cares, or lurking wo, 

Her thoughtless, sinless look had banished, 
And from her cheek the roseate glow 

Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanished ; 
Witbin her eyes, upon her brow, 

Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in dreams some vision’d wo, 

Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. 











I saw her thrice — Fate’s dark decree 
In widow’s garments had arrayed her, 
Yet beautiful she seem’d to be, 
As even my reveries portray’d her ; 
The glow, the glance had pass‘d away, 
The sunshine, and the sparkling glitter, 
Still, though I noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy ; 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly — 
A pensiveness, which is not grief, 
A stillness — as of sunset streaming — 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming. 


| 
| 








‘ 
! 
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A last time — and unmoved she lay, 

Beyond Lite’s dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 

From whence the spark had fled for ever ! 
I gazed — my breast was like to burst — 

And as I thought of years departed, 
The years wherein [ saw her first, 

When she, a girl, was tender-hearted, — 
And, when I mused on later days, 

As moved she in her matron duty, 
A happy mother, in the blaze 

Of ripened hope, and sunny beauty, — 
I felt the chill —I turn’d aside — 

Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And Being seem’d a troubled tide, 








"< 


‘Ir is not alone that time is stealing, 
Our beauty and strength, as our lives decafy 
It is that the pure and passionate feeling 





he sailed for London, “ do you recollect that fine villa we all 
admired so much, as we were sailing down the Hudson?” | 

“I do,” replied Frederic, “it was too beautiful to be for-| 
gotten soon.” 

“T employed an agent to purchase it if possible, and I 
have just received a letter from him, in which he informs me 
that he has been successful. I think it will make an eligible! 
summer residence, and as I shall, before I leave the United 
States, transfer the deed to you, I shall hope to see the let- 
ters dated there, which I may receive from you next summer.” 

Frederic began to express his thanks, but his uncle inter- 
rupted a saying, “ Surely I can do no less than make 
you a nuptial prese 


A New Invention. — The London Weekly Dispatch gives 
an account of a neW invention, by a Mr. Grieve, of London, | 
which he calls Zincotypography. By this he is enabled to) 
transfer pages of books or newspapers on to a zinc plate, 
from which he can print exact copies, equal to any typo- 
graphic pring, at the rate of 2000 per hour. The cost of 
transferring a mere trifle ; and 15,000 copies can be 


obtained-from the same plate. The editor says he has ex-||scene of by-past time ; to each act of disinterested kindness 
amined the eight-thousandth impression, which was clear,||and benevolent exertion of him who now slumbers ‘that 


and without what is technically called a “ pick” about it. 





Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me! Of youth, with our youth must pass away. 


Che Pamtly Circle. 




















It is that the spoiler hath power to stifle 
Each emotion we felt in our earlier day; 
It is that his rude hand is able to rifle 
The thoughts that exalt and ennoble our clay. 





For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
It is that the best of our earthly affections 








KETC 

AS H , | Are fleet as the forms they are doting upon ; 

ON RECEIVING INTELLIGENCE OF THE DECEASE OF A YOUTHFUL) ‘These, these are the stern and appalling reflections, 
COMPANION. | That embitter our tears as our years roll on. 


How deeply, on the fond and feeling heart, falls the sad 
note of death!—the death of the gifted, the faithful, the; 
well-tried friend of youth,—the companion of earlier and| 
happier years, when the fair visions of unblighted hope shone} 
with unclouded lustre, shedding light and beauty along the 
unexplored pathway of life! How thrilling that reflection, 
which whispers to the sorrowing mind, “We can meet no 
more!” Nomore may we interchange the sweet offices of 
friendship and brotherly affection, or beguile the footsteps of 
Time, by admiring together the gems of intellectual and) 
moral beauty, or gaze with pleasing delight on the bright 
fields of nature, blending in harmony our admiration of the 
glories of its great Creator! 

The imagination recurs with grateful remembrance to each 


SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

AntTiIsTHENEs being lauded by a bad man, said, “I fear that 
I have committed something evil.” 

Being asked what accrued to him from philosophy, he an- 
swered, “To be able to commune with myself.” 

A loquacious blockhead, after babbling some time to Aris- 
totle, observed, “that he was obtruding on his ear.” “No, 
no,” replied Aristotle, “I have not been listening !”’ 

It costs us more to be miserable than would make us per- 
fectly happy. 

We have few faults that are not more excusable in them- 
selves than the means are which we use to conceal them. 

Good men hate to commit a fault, out of the love they 
have to virtue. a 

The way to get credit is to be punctual !—the way to preserve 
dreamless sleep,”—to the unshaken confidence and un.-|lit is not to use it much. Settle often — have short accounts. 


| 
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SURVIVING PATRIOTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 





Original. 





Tuat noble band, who bravely fought 

In freedom’s high and holy cause, 
And at the shrine of Justice sought 

To consecrate their country’s laws ; 
Like stars that, lingering in the west, 

Their latest rays refulgent shed, — 
New passing to the land of rest, 

The peaceful dwelling of the dead, — 
With beacon-light around us burn, 

To guide our bark in peril’s hour, 
And bright on Freedom’s hallowed urn 

The sacred beams of wisdom pour. 


And fain like him whose wondrous powers 
The radiant orbs of heaven obeyed, 

And, standing still o’er Gibeon’s towers, 
To victory Israel’s thousands led, 

We’d ask the boon from Him on high, 
Those setting orbs awhile to stay, 

That in our country’s dark’ning sky, 
They might prolong their genial ray ; 

That, spreading still their influence round, 
Iuspiring us with patriot zeal, 

We long on Freedom’s holy ground, 
Her heaven-enkindled flames may feel. 


But soon, alas! that glorious host, 
The true, the noble-hearted brave, 

Now swift approaching Death’s dark coast, 
Will all be slumbering in the grave ; 

' Yet shall the spoils of high emprise 

They on the field of battle won, 

Long, long in memory’s cloudless skies, 
Shine brightly as the noon-day sun. 

And may the cause for which they armed 
Be dear to every patriot thought, 

And still each ardent bosom warmed 
With fires from Freedom’s altar caught. 

Rurat Barp. 


WEATHER-BREEDERS OF TRAFFIC. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 








In the course of a voyage from England, I once fell in 
with a convoy of merchant ships, bound for the West Indies. 
The weather was uncommonly bland; and the ships vied 
with each other in spreading sail to catch a light, favoring 
breeze, until their hulls were almost hidden beneath a cloud 
of canvass. The breeze went down with the sun, and his 


last yellow rays shone upon a thousand sails, idly flapping! 


against the masts. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and augured a pros- 
perous voyage; but the veteran master of the ship shook 
his head, and pronounced this haleyon calm a “weather- 
breeder.”” And so it proved. A storm burst forth in the 
night ; the sea roared and raged ; and when the day broke, 
I beheld the late gallant convoy scattered in every direction ; 
some dismasted, others scudding under bare poles, and many’ 
firing signals of distress. 

I have since been occasionally reminded of this scene, by 
those calm, sunny seasons in the commercial world, which 


are known by the name of “times of unexampled prosperity.’ | 


They are the sure weather-breeders of traffic. Every now 
and then the world is visited by one of these delusive sea- 
sons, when “the credit system,’’ as it is called, expands to 
full luxuriance: every body trusts every body: a bad debt 
is a thing unheard of; the broad way to certain and sudden 
wealth lies plain and open; and men are tempted to dash 
forward boldly, from the facility of borrowing. 


Promissory notes, interchanged between scheming indi-| 


viduals, are liberally discounted at the banks, which become 
so many mints to coin words into cash; and as the supply 
of words is inexhaustible, it may readily be supposed what 
a vast amount of promissory capital is soon in circulation. 


gantic operations in trade; great parchases and sales of real 
property, and immense sums made at every transfer. All, 
to be sure, as yet exists in promise; but the believer in 
promises calculates the aggregate as solid capital, and falls 


exampled state of public prosperity!” 


ing men. They relate their dreams and projects to the igno- 
rant and credulous, dazzle them with golden visions, and set 
them madding after shadows. 
lates another ; speculation rises on speculation, bubble rises 
on bubble; every one helps with his breath to swell the 















windy superstractare, and admires and wonders at the mag- 
nitude of the inflation he has contributed to produce. 
Speculation is the romance of trade, and casts contempt 
upon all its sober realities. It renders the stock jobber a 
magician, and the exchange a region of enchantment. 
elevates the merchant into a kind of knight errant, or rather 
acommercial Quixote. The slow but sure gains of snug 
per centage become despicable in his eyes: no “operation” 
is thought worthy of attention, that does not double or treble 
the investment. No business is worth following, that does not 
promise an immediate fortune. As he sits musing over his 
ledger, with his pen behind his ear, he is like La Mancha’s 


hero in his study, dreaming over his books of chivalry. His} 


dusty counting-house fades before his eyes, or changes into 
a Spanish mine: be gropes after diamonds, or dives after 
pearls. 
the realms of wealth that break upon his imagination. 

Could this delusion always last, the life of a merchant 
would indeed be a golden dream ; but it is as short as it is 
brilliant. 
ampled prosperity” is atend. The coinage of words is sud- 
denly curtailed ; the promissory capital begins to vanish 
into smoke ; a panic succeeds, and the whole superstructure, 
built upon credit, and reared by speculation, crumbles to the 
ground, leaving scarce a wreck behind. 

When a man of business, therefore, hears on every side 
rumors of fortunes suddenly acquired; when he finds banks 


liberal, and brokers busy ; when he sees adventurers flush|}emblem of fire. 
when ||two principles, one of which was the cause of all good, and 
when |/the other the cause of all evil. 


of paper capital, and full of scheme and enterprize ; 
he perceives a greater disposition to buy than to sell ; 


Let but a doubt enter, and the “season of unex-} 


It||compact, either tacit or express, with evil spirits. 





The subterranean garden of Aladdin is nothing to) 





; : _——_—_—_—— 
| perstitions or Geotic magic, consists in the invocation of dey. 


ils or demons. Its effects are usually evil or wicked, though 
very strange, and seemingly surpassing the powers of na- 
ture. They are supposed to be produced by virtue of some 
But the 
effects usually ascribed to them are greatly exaggerated. 

In treating of Magic, it will be necessary to introduce q 
few remarks concerning the ancient Magi, or wise men of 
the East. The word Magi, among the Persians, corresponds 
with philosophoi among the Greeks ; Sapientes, or wise men, 
among the Romans; Druids among the Gauls; Gymnoso- 
phists among the Hindoos, and prophets and priests among the 
Egyptians. The ancient Magi were the sole authors and 
preservers of Persian philosophy, and the philosophy princi- 
pally cultivated among them was theology and politics. 
They were esteemed as the interpreters of all law, divine and 
human, on which account, they were wonderfully revered 
|by the people. Cicero observes, that none were admitted to 
the crown of Persia, but such as had been well instructed in 
the learning and discipline of the Magi, who taught princes 
how to govern. According to Lucian, the theology about 
which the Magi were employed, was little more than the di- 
abolical art of divination. The Magi formed one of the two 
grand sects into which the idolatry of the world was divided, 
five or six hundred years before Christ. These abominated 
all those images, which were worshipped by the other sect, 
the Sabians, and paid their worship to the Deity under the 
Their chief doctrine was, that there were 











The former was represented 


trade overflows its accustomed channels, and deluges the|/by light, and the other by darkness, as their truest symbols. 


country ; 
venture : 


when he hears of new regions of commercial ad-||Some believed these powers to have existed from all eternity, 
of distant marts and distant mines, swallowing||one called Yazdon or Oromasdes and the other Arvimanius ; 


merchandize and disgorging gold; when he finds joint stock||others believed that the good one only was eternal, and the 


companies of all kinds forming: railroads, canals, and loco- 
motive engines springing up on every side; when idlers 


suddenly become men of business, and dash into the games, 
of commerce. as they would into the hazards of the faro table; | 
when he beholds the streets glittering with new equipages, | 


palaces conjured up by the magic of speculation ; tradesmen 
flushed with sudden success, and vying with each other in 
ostentatious expense ; in a word, when he hears the whole 
community joining in the theme of “ unexampled prosperity,” 


let him look upon the whole as a “ weather-breeder,”’ and) 


prepare for the impending storm. — Knickerbocker. 


Compiled for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


MAGIC. 


Tue word Magic has been employed in two senses. 


doctrine of the Magi, or the wise men of Persia, or the East, in- 
vented by Zoroaster. Magic in its modern sense, is a science 
which teaches to perform wonderful and surprising effects. 
The word magic originally carried with it a very laudable 
land innocent meaning; being used purely to signify the 


But as the ancient Magi employed themselves in astrology, 


ous, and was used to signify an unlawful and diabolical kind 
of science, depending, 
of the devil and departed spirits. 


Pliny gives a very philo- 


\}much credit over men’s minds. 
has possessed itself of three sciences of the most esteem among 
men, taking from each all that is great and marvellous in it. 
Nobody doubts but it had its origin in medicine, and that it 





insinuated itself into the minds of the people, under pretence! 
To these fine promises |serted that the soul is naturally endued with the faculty of 
it added every thing in religion that is pompous and splendid, | divining 
and that appears calculated to blind and captivate mankind.}|/means of exciting the prophetic power.of virt 
Every one now talks in thousands ; nothing is heard but gi-/| Lastly, it mingled judicial astrology with the rest, persuading| posed that the soul, which was though 


of affording extraordinary remedies. 











| 


divination and sorcery, the term magic, in time became odi-| 


sophical reason why so deceitful a science should gain so/|into two kinds, artificial and natural. 
It is, says he, because it) 





other created. But they both agreed in this, that there will 
be a continual opposition between these two, till the end of 
the world, when the former shal] overcome the latter, and 
reign supreme. The good God they always worshipped be- 
fore fire, as being the cause of light, more especially beforg 
the Sun. Zoroaster, the great Persian prophet, made im- 
provements upon the doctrines of the Magi, and reduced 
them to a system, in a book which the Persians venerate as 
their sacred volume, under the title of the Zend or Zendavesta. 
No images or statues were permitted by Zoroaster. Hence 
when Xerxes found idols in the Grecian temples, by the ad- 
vice of the Magi, he set them on fire, saying that the gods, 
to whom all things were open, ought not to be confined with- 
in the walls of a temple. 

The Magic which Zoroaster invented was probably noth- 


In ing more than the performance of certain religious ceremo- 
its ancient sense it signified the science, or discipline and! nies, by means of which good demons were supposed to be 


prevailed upon to communicate supernatural properties and 
powers to herbs, stones and other natural bodies, or to afford 
assistance in other miraculous ways to those who invoked 
them. In war, it was supposed, that by the help of magic, 
the forces of an enemy might be routed, or an army strack 


||study of wisdom and the more sublime parts of knowledge.|| with a general panic, as is said to have happened to Ninus 


in his war with the Bactrians. 
The art of foretelling future events was called by various 
names, such as Divination, Augury. Divination, formed a 


, as it was pretended, on the assistance |considerable part of the Pagan theology, and proceeded origi- 


nally from the Egyptians ; and was divided by the ancients 
Artificial divination is 
that which proceeds from reasoning upon certaim external 
signs, considered as indications of futurity. Natwral divina- 
tion is that which presages things from a mere internal 
sense and persuasion of the mind, under a particular emo- 


tion or agitation, without any assistance of signs. It it as- 


, and that certain exhalations of the e were the 
It is sup- 
be a particle of the 


people curious of futurity, that it saw every thing to come||divine air or spirit, taken out from God, and to have existed 


in the heavens. 


from eternity collected within itself, and not diffused or divi- 


Cornelius Agrippa divides magic into three kinds, natural,||ded among the organs of the body, has from its own natore 
celestial, and ceremonial ot superstitious. Natural magic is||and essence, some foreknowledge of future things. Hence 
back in amazement at the amount of public wealth, the “un-|/no more than the application of natural active causes to pas-| arises what is seen in dreams and extacies and delirium. Sec- 
é sive things or subjects ; by means of which many surprising, ||ondly, it is supposed that the soul receives, after the manner 
Now is the time for speculative and dreaming or design-||but yet natural effects are produced. On this subject Dr.||of a mirror, some secondary illumination from the presence 
Brewster has published a very excellent and useful treatise.||of God and other spirits: and hence proceed les. 


Celestial magic borders very nearly on judiciat astrology. 


Artificial divination is partly founded on the observance 


The example of one stimu-||It attributes to spirits a kind of rule or dominion over the|/of natural sigys, by which we prognosticate the events of 


planets ; and to the planets a dominion over men ; and on||disease from natural symptoms, and storms from the appear- 
those principles builds a plausible but absurd system. Swu-|jances of the heavens. But it proceeds principally from ob- 
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servations and experiments arbitrarily instituted, and is 
mostly superstitious. The systems of divination reducible 
to this head are almost infinite. It is sufficient to name a 
few of them. There is Psychomancy, which consists in call- 
ing up the souls of the deceased, to learn of them something 
required. Dactyliomancy, which is performed by one or more 
rings. Hydromancy, performed With sea-water ; Pegomancy, 
with spring-water. Ornithomancy, or divining by the flight 
of birds, which was the business of the Augurs. Clidomancy, 
performed with keys. Coscinomancy, with a riddle or sieve. 
Cledonism, by words or the voice. Extispisina, by the entrails 
of victims. Alphitomancy or Aleuromancy, by flour. Kerau- 
noscopy, by the consideration of thunder. Capnomancy, by 
smoke. Alectryomancy, by cocks. Pyromancy,by fire. Litho- 
mancy, by stones. Lychnomancy, by lamps. Necromancy, by 
the dead or by their bones. Oneirocritica, by dreams. Oos- 
copy, by eggs. Lecanomancy, by a basin of water. Gastro- 
mancy, by the stomach or by phials. Azinomancy, by a 
hatchet or cleaver. Catoptromancy, or Crystallomancy, by a 
mirror. Chiromancy, by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, 
by the earth. Ceromancy, by figures of wax. Arithmomancy, 
by numbers. Belomancy, by arrows. Sycomancy, by fig leaves, 
and a hundred more that history records. There is a species 
of divination still in vogue, viz., that by the cup. By this 
predictions are formed from the appearance of the sediment 
at the bottom of a tea-cup. Thousands of the superstitions 
which now prevai) among ignorant people will be found to 
have originated with the ancient magicians. 


MISCELLANIES., 





MANKIND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tuey had neither looked into heaven nor earth, neither 
into the sea nor land, as has been done since. They had phi-| 
losophy without experiment, and mathematics without instru- 
ments, geometry without scales, astronomy without demon- 
stration. They made war without powder, shot, cannon, 
mortars, —nay, the mob made their bonfires without squibs 
or crackers. They went to sea without compass, and sailed 
without the needle. They viewed the stars without tel-| 
escopes, and measured altitudes without barometers. Learn- 





ing had no printing presses ; writing no paper, no ink. ey 


lover was forced to send his mistress a deal board for a letter, 
and a billet doux might be the size of an ordinary trencher. | 
They were clothed without manufactures, and their richest | 
robes were the skins of the most formidable monsters. They | 
carried on their trade without books, and their correspondence | 
without posts. Their merchants kept no accounts, their shop- 
keepers no cash books. They had surgery without anatomy, 
and physicians without materia medica, — they gave emetics | 
without ipecacaanha, and cured agues without bark. | 





DREAMING MATCH. 

Siz Wituiam Jones, who was superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs in America before the revolution, received several suits 
of clothes from England, richly laced, when Hendrick, king 
of the Mohawks, was present; the chief admired them much, 
but said nothing at the time. Ina few days Hendrick called 
on Sir William, and told him he had had a particalar dream. 
When Sir William inquired. what it was, he told him that 
he had dreamed that he gave him one of those fine suits 
which he had received from over the water. * Sir William 
took the hint, and presented him with one of the richest 
dresses ; and Hendrick, much pleased with his generosity, 
retired. A short time after, Sir William happening to be in 
company with the chief, told him that he had also had a dream. 
Hendrick being very solicitous to know what it was, Sir 
William informed him that he dreamed he had made him a 
present of a particular tract-of land, of about 5000 acres. 
The land was the most valuable on the Mohawk river; how- 
ever Hendrick immediately presented it, with this shrewd 

~Femark: “Now, Sir William, I wil not dream with you 
‘again—you dream to hard for me.” The tract thus ob- 
tained, is still called Sir William's Dreaming: Land. 


S 
? WITCHCRAFT IN OLDEN TIMES, 

Dvrine the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; the belief in 
magic and witchcraft was very general in Europe. That 
period may be regarded as the epoch of magicians, sorce- 
rers, exorcists and inquisitors. From the year 1484, the 
belief in magic began to play a very important part in the 
affairs of Europe ; and during upwards of two centuries, we 
read of frequent and most horrible stake murders. Daring 







| 


this time an infatuation, a monomania, seemed to have 
seized the people. Many pretended to exercise the art of| 
witchcraft, and had to pay a fearful penalty for their con- 
duct. It is stated by Del Rio, that in three months of the 
year 1515, five hundred persons were executed at Geneva, 
for holding converse with evil spirits. Upwards of a thou- 
|sand perished in this way in the Diocese of Como,—and on 
jan average, a hundred were executed there annually. In| 
|France, the number of executions is scarcely credible: we| 
jread of 1200 persons being accused of dealing in forbidden 
jthings at one time; and the records of the parliaments of 
|Borfleaux, Paris and Rouen are filled with accounts of such 
|trials. Germany, too, exhibited an equally lamentable pic- 
‘ture of credulity and persecution. At Wurtzburg, in 1627, 
\during a space of two months and a half, there were twenty- 
/nine successive auto-da-fes,—on which occasion there were 
|157 persons, accused of witchcraft, burnt at the stake! It is 
‘established that during the two years from 1627 to 1629, 
nearly 10,000 persons were condemned to death in Germany, 
for witchcraft and sercery. It was at the commencement of! 
‘the eighteenth century, that the epidemic madness known as 
| Vampirism, appeared in Germany. — Mercantile Journal. 






























FRIGHTFUL FAMINE IN THE EAST. 

| Aw English journal, presenting the horrors of famine in 
‘the East, exhibits the following picture of its dreadful rav- 
‘ages. ‘Turn your eyes backward upon the scenes of the 
| past year. Go with me into the north-west provinces of the 
Bengal presidency, and I will show you the bleached skele- 
ltons of five hundred thousand human beings, who perished 
‘of hunger in the space of a few short months. Yes, died of 
hunger, in what has been justly called the granary of the 
world. The air, for miles, was poisoned with the effluvia| 
emitted from the putrefying bodies of the dead. The rivers! 
were choked with the corpses thrown into their channels.| 
| Mothers cast their little ones beneath the rolling waves, be-| 
cause they would not see them draw their last gasp and feel| 
jthem stiffen in their arms.” “Jackalls and vultures ap-| 
|proached and fastened upon the bodies of men, women, and| 
children, before life was extinct. Madness, :disease, and de-| 
spair stalked abroad, and no human power present to arrest! 
jtheir progress.” ‘And this occurred in British India, in the, 
|reign of Victoria the First. Nor was the event extraordinary 
land unforeseen. Far from it!— 1835 witnessed a famine in| 
ithe northern provinces. 1833 beheld one in the eastern.| 
1822 saw one in the Deccan. They have continued to in-| 
crease in frequency and extent, under our sway, for more) 











than halfacentury. Under the administration of Lord Clive, | 
a famine in the Bengal provinces swept off three millions!| 
and, at that time, the British speculators in India had their| 
granaries filled to depletion with corn! Horrid monopoly | 
of the necessaries of life! Three millions died, while there| 
was food enough and to spare, locked up in the storehouses| 
of the rich. To add to the horror with which we are now! 
called to regard the last dreadful carnage, (that of last year,)| 
we are made acquainted, by the returns of the Custom-House, | 
with the fact that as much grain was exported from the, 
lower part of Bengal as would have fed the half million who 
perished, for a whole year!” 





| 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 
A Few years since a ship arrived at Liverpool, after hav-) 
ing been for several weeks the sport of wind and waves. 
The compass having been washed overboard in a storm, | 
their voyage was dreary and procrastinated, much caution 
being necessary ; and despite which, their fate, but for a for- 
tuitous circumstance, might have been inevitably sealed. 
Now, had the simple fact of the extreme ease with which a| 
mariner’s needle might be made, been known to any one on 
board, the peril might have been avoided. A sewing needle, 
or the blade of a penknife, being in an upright posture, and| 
struck by a hammer, and subsequently floated by cork on 
water, or suspended by a thread without iron would become 
a magnetic needle, and point north or south ; or the end of 
a poker held vertical, and passed over its surface from one 
extreme to the other, would impart magnetism, which, if the 
needle be of steel, would be of a permanent character. 





COCHRAN’S BOMB CANNON. 

Tae Washington correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce speaks in high terms of this invention. He says it 
has had to encounter the opposition of some of the military 
officers, who are prejudiced against any innovation on es- 
tablished systems, and some influential personages having a 


strong feeling in favor of certain iron works, where there is a 
government contract for cannon, —and adds, “If a number of 
members of Congress had not seen its merits, and taken it up 
vigorously and fearlessly, this great invention might never 
have been heard of. There is every likelihood, now, of its 
getting into general use, and superseding all other ordnance. 
It has been tried twice here, in the presence of large assem- 
blies. It can fire sixteen shot in the time required for two 
of an ordinary cannon; some say more. It can be managed 
by six men; for the management of an ordinary cannon 
eleven are required, so that each one saves the rations of five 
men. It has no recoil, hence it does not require to be kept 
in its place by breeching. It is charged without requiring 
the use of either swab or ramrod. The rapid firing does not 
heat it. Ordinary cannon must be cooled with vinegar and 
water after thirty discharges ; but Cochran’s has been found 
perfectly cool after one hundred shots in rapid succession. 
It has thrice the durability of ordinary cannon. All guns 
first fail at the breech, where the charge first ignites and 
the ball starts, but as Cochran’s is constructed with a three- 
chambered revolving breech, of course it must be of thrice 
the durability of those now in use.” 


AN EXAMPLE FOR WORKING-MEN. 


[We hardly know whether the notoriety given to the remarkable attain- 
ments of the writer of the following letter will be an advantage to him 
or not ; but sure we are that his example is calculated to be extensively 
useful to the rising race of working-men, aad must exert a favorable 
influence upon their progress in knowledge. Few apprentices possess 
less facilities for the acquisition of knowledge than Mr. Burritt, and 
almost every one who will cast off his servile dependence on the assis- 
tance of others, and exert his own native energies, will find the path 
open before him, and the obstacles to his improvement far less formi- 
dable than is generally imagined. And while they imitate the black- 
smith’s perseverance, we hope they will also cherish his unassuming 
modesty. ‘The letter was addressed to Dr. Nelson, of Virginia, who, 
having had his attention called to Mr. Burritt by the notice of Gover- 
nor Everett, called on him while on a visit to Worcester last summer, 
and solicited his correspondence. } 

Worcester, Dec. 16th, 1839. 

Dear Sir, —I sit down to write to you under a lively appre- 
hension that you will accept of no apology that I can make 
for my long silence. But before you impute to me indiffer- 
ence or neglect, I beg you, my dear sir, to consider the pecu- 
liar natare of my oceupations,—to reflect that my time is 
not at my disposal, and that my leisure moments are such 
as I can steal away from the hours which my arduous man- 
ual labors would incline me to allow to repose. I deferred 
writing some time, thinking to address you a letter on your 


return from the Springs ; but the nature of my business be- 


came such in the fall, that I was compelled to labor both 
night and day up to the present time, which is the first lei- 
sure hour that J have had for several months. —I cannot but 
be greatly affected by the benevolent interest which you 
manifested in my pursuits, both in our interview in Worces- 
ter, and in the letter for which I am indebted to your cour- 
tesy and kind consideration. I thank you most cordially for 
those expressions of good will. They are peculiarly gratifying, 
coming as they do from one whose personal acquaintance I 
have not long had the means and the pleasure of enjoying ; 
a fact which proves, I fear, that I have been thrust before 
the world very immaturely. An accidental allusion to my 
history and pursuits, which I made unthinkingly in a letter 
to a friend, was, to my unspeakable surprise, brought before 
the public as a rather ostentatious debut on my part to the 
world ; and I find myself involved in a species of notoriety 
not at all in consonance with my feelings. Those who have 
been acquainted with my character from my yvuth up, will 
give me credit for sincerity, when I say, that it never entered 
my heart to blazon forth any acquisition of my own. I had 
until the unfortunate denouément which I have mentioned, 
pursued the even tenor of my way unnoticed, even among 
my brethren and kindred. None of them ever thought that 
I had any particular genius, as it is called; I never thought 
so.myself. All that I have accomplished, or expect or hope 
to accomplish, has been and will be by that plodding, patient, 
persevering process of accretion which builds the ant-heap — 
particle by particle, thought by thought, fact by fact. And 
if ever I was actuated by ambition, its highest and farthest 
aspiration reached no farther than the hope to set before the 
young men of my country an example in employing those 
invaluable fragments of time called “odd moments.” And, 
sir, I should esteem it an honor of costlier water than the 
tiara encircling a monarch’s brow, if my fature activity and 
attainments should encourage American working-men to be 
proud and jealous of the credentials which God has given 
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them to every eminence and immunity in the empire of mind. 


These are the views and sentiments with which I have sat| 


down, night by night for years, with blistered hands and 
brightening hope, to studies which I hoped might be servicea- 
ble to that class of community to which I am proud to be- 
tong. This is my ambition. This is the goal of my aspira- 
tions. But, not only the prize, but the whole course lies be- 
fore me, perhaps beyond my reach. “J count myself not 
yet to have attained” to any thing worthy of public notice 


or private mention ; what I may do, is for Providence to de-||_ 


termine. 

- As you expressed a desire in your letter for some account 
of my past and present pursuits, I shall hope to gratify you 
on this point, and also rectify a‘misapprehension which you 
with many others may have entertained of my acquirements. 
With regard to my attention to the languages, (a study of 
which I am not so fond as of mathematics,) I have tried, by 
a kind of practical and philosophical process, to contract 
such a familiar acquaintance with the head of a family of 
languages, as to introduce me to the other members of the 
same family. Thus, stadying the Hebrew very critically, I 
became readily acquainted with its cognate languages, among 
the principal of which are the Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopic, &c. The languages of Europe occupied 
my attention immediately after I had finished my classics ; 
and I studied French, Spanish, Italian, and German, under 
native teachers. Afterwards, I pursued the Portuguese, 
Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, 
Gelic, Celtic. I then ventured further east into the Russian 
empire, and the Sclavonic opened to me about a dozen of the 
languages spoken in that vast domain, between which the 
affinity is as marked as that between the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese. Besides these I have attended to many different 
European dialects still in vogue. I am now trying to push 
on eastward as fast as my means will permit, hoping to dis- 
cover still farther analogies among the oriental languages, 
which will assist my progress. I must now close this hasty, 
though long letter, with the assurances of my most sincere 
respect and esteem. Exuiav Burairt. 
To Th. Nelson, M. D. 


THE BOOK OF JASHER. 
WE shall shortly have a literary, or rather a Biblical cu- 
riosity, to present to the American reader, which we feel con- 


fident in predicting, will excite great interest among those) 


who take pleasure in reading and studying the Scriptures. 
It is the Book of Jasher, referred to in the Bible, in Joshua, 
and in the second Book of Samuel, and which has been in 
the progress of translation from the Hebrew for several years 
in England, and is now completed, and will be published in 
a few days in this city, in a very elegant, stereotyped edi- 
tion. There have been several simulated Books of Jasher, 
a notice of which we find in the Rev. Mr. Horn’s Commen- 
taries on the study of the Scriptures ; but they bear no anal- 


ogy to the present work, which is written in the purest He-| 


brew, and translated with an elegance and fidelity highly 
creditable to the eminent scholar who has been so long en- 
gaged inthe work. The preface to the Hebrew edition speaks 
of it as having been brought from Jerusalem with other sa- 


cred rolls and manuscripts, at the destruction of that city, 


and carried into Spain, where the Jews had their most cele- 
brated colleges up to the eleventh century. On the discovery 
of printing, the manuscript was copied, and carried to Ven- 
ice, where it was printed by order of the Jewish Consistory 
of Rabbins, in 1613, and is now for the first time translated 
into the English language and published. The Royal Asi- 
atic Society had a copy in Calcutta, and gave orders to the 
Rev. Mr. Adams to translate it; but it was abandoned on 
hearing that a translation was already in progress. It is full 
of interest, and written with a warmth of piety and sacred 
devotion, worthy of taking an equal rank with any of the 
missing books; not strictly canonical. It does not differ with 
the Bible in a single instance, but amplifies the events re- 
corded in Scripture, with the single difference in chronology 


of some 50 years, by making Noah and Abraham contem-| 
porary —commencing with the creation of Adam, and ending, 


with the death of Joshua. Josephus refers to this Book, and 
the great Mendelson extracts copiously from it. Recently 
the Book of Enoch has been discovered, translated from the 
Ethiopic, and published in England. Professor Stewart has 
lately reviewed it. The discovery of missing books referred 


to in Scripture, and the many yet to be discovered, joined to} 


the singular signs of the times in relation to the chosen peo- 
ple, give great interest to this and similar works. This Book, 


! 
which makes nearly three hundred pages, clears up some Wwe e 
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points somewhat obscure in the Bible, and is very full in de-, 
tailing the events of the reign of Nimrod; the building of 
the Tower of Babel, and confusion of tongues; the causes| 
preceding the destruction of the doomed cities ; the sacrifice|| —= 
llof Isaac, and the life of Joseph ; and has some curious facts | Botany. —It is our present object to make a few desultory 
jjabout the deluge. — New York Star. lremarks on some of the advantages attending the stady of 
———————=E=EE=====EE=====EE___ EE || Botany. There is a very general prejudice against this par. 
Varieties. || suit, which it is difficult to accoynt for, except that its prac. 

eee ae ‘tical utility is not directly obvious. It neither profits one’s 

purse nor gratifies his vanity, since its teachers are in no 
|great demand, and it affords but little opportunity for the 
|display of one’s knowledge. Compare it, for instance, with 
music. A good musician has daily opportunities for the dis- 
play of his skill as a performer, and every body who is 
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Tue Dancers or Generatizinc. — The traveller must not 
generalize on the spot, however sure may be his apprehen-| 
sion ; however firm in his grasp, of one or more facts. <A 
raw English traveller in China was entertained by a host 


who was intoxicated, and a hostess who was red-haired ; he 
immediately made a note of the fact that all men in China||pleased with musical sounds is capable of admiring his 


were drunkards, and all the women red-haired. A raw Chi-|| performances. Henee there exists a strong motive in the 
nese traveller in England was landed by a Thames water-|| public mind to cultivate music, independent of the direct 
man who had a wooden leg. The stranger saw that the|| pleasure which is derived from it, and its usefulness as an 
wooden leg was used to stand in the water with, while the||@Ccompaniment of public worship, on account of the oppor- 
lother was high and dry. The apparent economy of the fact tunity it affords its proficients for the gratification of their 
struck the Chinese, he saw in it strong evidence of design,||V@nity. Every body is capable of appreciating the various 
land wrote home that in England one legged men are kept)|2dvantages which flow from the cultivation of music. Moth- 
for waterman, to the saving of all injury to health, shoe, and||ets know that musical skill is highly prized as a fashionable 
istocking, from standing in the river. These anecdotes ex- accomplishment, and that nothing else will afford such a 
|hibit but a slight exaggeration of the generalizing tendencies||Cettain means of bringing their daughters into notice, as an 
of many modern travellers. extraordinary proficiency in singing and performing on a 
a musical instrument. 

Goon Apvvice.— Never send any thing to be printed until|} It is very different with the study of botany and its kin- 
you have read it over carefully, at least twice, after having||dred pursuits. An individual who is well acquainted with 
written it—once to see whether you have written any thing||it has no chance of making it subservient to the gratification 
wrong or unwise — and once to see whether the spelling and||of her vanity. There are but a few who can appreciate her 
grammatical construction are correct, and whether the let-|| attainments, and seldom has she an opportunity to manifest 
ters are sufficiently plain for the printer’s boy toread. Many||them. Hence the pleasure of the study of flowers is a lux- 
people, from the neglect of this rule, print what they are||ury which one must enjoy almost in solitude; it must be 
sorry for afterwards. Many do not get their pieces printed|| pursued, as it were, for its own sake. One must not pursue it 
at all—and many wonder why omissions are made by the|| for the sake of being admired for his attainments, but for the 
editor ; yet they would wonder still more to see their arti-|| sake of its usefulness, as a direct source of innocent pleasure, 
cles in print as they wrote them—-sentences begun and not||and on account of its relation to some of the practical arts of 
| finished ; or things mixed up so strangely together that no-||life. The botanist probably derives more direct satisfaction 
| body can decipher the meaning. Some of our best educated|/from his favorite pursuit, than the musician ; but the latter 
/}men send perfect nonsense to an editor to be printed, because|/has opportunities of obtaining that gratification which results 
they will not give themselves the trouble to know what they|/from the exhibition of his skill, such as the botanist can 
write. neverenjoy. The study of flowers, therefore, is one of those 
retired pursuits which we should never recommend to the 

Franxiin Stoves.—It is just a century, namely, 1740,||vain man. No man can enjoy it, without what may be call- 
since Dr. Franklin, then simple Benjamin Franklin, printer,|/ed a disinterested love of nature, united with a curiosity to 
invented his celebrated stoves, which he then called Pennsyl-|| study the laws which regulate her wonderful operations. 
vania Fireplaces. Gov. Thomas offered the inventor a pa-|} “The standing objection to botany,’ says White of Sel- 
tent, bat Franklin declined on the ground, “that, as wej| borne, ‘has always been, that it is a pursuit that amuses the 
enjoy the invention of others, we should serve others by||fancy and exercises the memory, without improving the 
our inventions.” These stoves are now in use in many|| mind, or advancing any real knowledge; and where the sci- 
places in the country, and as an open stove, are not perhaps/|ence is carried no further than a mere systematic classifica- 
surpassed, not even in this age of stove invention. The in-/|tion, the charge is but too true. But the botanist who is de- 
vention, however, was stolen, and taken to London, where||sirous of wiping off this assertion, should be by no means 
a patent was obtained, and an immense fortune made from||contented with a list of names. He should study plants 
the enterprise. philosophically —should investigate the laws of vegetation — 
should examine the powers and virtues of effiacious herbs — 

A Curtosiry.— The Liverpool Albion states that a short|}should promote their cultivation, and graft the gardener, the 
time ago, in rummaging among the stock in the Stamp-office,|| planter and the husbandman, on the phytologist ; not that 
in Somerset-house, London, several of the stamps prepared|| system is by any means to be thrown aside; without system 
for being sent to America in the time of the stamp act of|| the field of nature would be a pathless wilderness ; but sys- 
revolutionary memory, were found in an upper room. Onej|tem should be subservient to, not the main object of our pur- 
of them is now in the possession of Rev. Dr. Shepherd, of|| suit.” 

Gateacre. The stamp is in its usual form, and bears on||. We shall not attempt to point out the practical usefulness, 
colored paper, pasted on parchment, the inscription, “ Amex-|/in the {utilitarian sense, of the study of botany, but simply 
ica. Two Shillings and Sixpence.” to show in what manner it may be made to increase the sum 
of our innocent pleasures. A great portion of our time is 
Famity Paysiciran.—In Burmah, when a young woman is|| unoccupied with business, and our happiness depends in a 
| taken very ill, her parents agree with the physician, that if|| great measure upon the nature of the amusements with which 
he cures the patient, he may have her for his trouble ; but|| we fill up these leisure hours. We can occupy this leisure 
if she dies under his medicines, he is to pay them her value.|| with some frivolous amusement, that neither improves nor 
Itis stated that successful physicians have very large families|| directly injures the mind or the morals, or we can occupy it 
of females, who have become their property in this manner.|| with one that affords equal pleasure, and at the same time 
disciplines the intellect and increases the amount of our use- 

A Porrranic Irem.—In the year 1661, an inhabitant of||ful knowledge. Any thing which requires hard study, will 
Ipswich, residing in a distant part of the town, having ab-|/not answer the purpose of an amusement, however fond we 
sented himself from pablic worship, his farm was sold by!) may be of the pursuit ; hence, if we intend to make a study 
order of the General Court, that he might live nearer the||our amusement, we must select one which agreeably exer- 
sanctuary, and be able more conveniently to attend upon its||cises the taste and the curiosity, rather than one which tasks 
religious services. the powers of the mind. Botany is a study of this nature, 

“a and so indeed are all the branches of natural history. The 

Ene.anp is now paying the sum of £750,000 per annum,||study of insects is no less entertaining, and no less useful. 

||(3,500,000,) for the support of the royal family ! The same may be said of the study of birds, of shells, of 
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fishes, and of quadrupeds ; of slasenls, ond of the general 
structure of the earth. But of all these branches of natural 
history, the stady of flowers is the most captivating as a 
matter of taste, and the most easily prosecuted. The study 
is attended with less toil than that of other branches of nat- 
ural history, and is on this account proportionally better adap- 
ted to the purpose of a mere rational amusement. Flowers 
are so generally cultivated, at the present day, as parlor or- 
naments, that great facilities are afforded to the student of 
botany; and it may be added that custom will probably 
soon render it necessary as a part of good education, to know 
something more of plants than their mere names. 

Those few individuals who have inherited from nature a 
great deal of scientific curiosity, need no arguments to in- 
dace them to prosecute with zeal all the branches of natural 
But the majority would find it a severe task to at- 
tend to so many studies. One is sufficient for them, if it is 
intended only foran amusement. To them we would recom- 
inend botany, not because it is more practically useful than 








history. 


the other kindred studies, but because it can be pursued with |) 


more facility, and has more of those circumstances attending 
it, which may be converted into pleasures. 





Harvarp Grapvates. — It appears from tables in the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Register, that the graduates at Cambridge, 
during the first 198 years, have amounted to 5,599, of whom 
1,607 were clergymen. This proportion is about one to four, 
and has decreased very considerably, we perceive, in mod 


ern times. 
331, the ministers were 159, over half; second fifty years, 
472, out of 1,990; third do., 421, out of 1,722; last 48, only 
345 out of 2.456. This is worth noting. We are told that 
in the years 1644, 1648, 1672, 1682, and 1688, none grada- 
Ot those who have graduated, 23 have been Presi- 
dents or Vice Presidents of colleges ; 71 have been Profes- 
sors in colleges or theological seminaries; 41 have been 


Governors or Lieutenant Governors ; 72 Judges of Supreme 


ated. 


Courts ; 17 Senators in Congress ; 94 Representatives in Con-|| 
gress; 2 Presidents, and 1 Vice President, of the United || 
States. 


Sxercnes or Wittox.— Mr. Hill has, in his last “ Vis-|! 
iter,” made a very interesting article about this town, being }/and others who felt an interest in the undertaking. The}; An exchange paper says : 


partly extracts from Mr. Peabody’s Historical Discourse, de- 


livered at the late Centennial Celebration, and partly addi-|' 


tions of his own. The place is a hundred years old; its 


population about 1,000, which latterly does not increase. || = 


Of course one would not look for very rich passages in the 
|| ward intends, this season, to open one of the most splendid 


annals of such a settlement, but there are a good many little 
matters about Wilton which may be called “nota bilia,” at 


least. They ought not to perish. 


The whole number is twenty-nine. Of these, 
or are studying, divinity; 


as Wilton. 
Mr. Hill says, twelve stadied, 


three are physicians, six studied Jaw, and the remainder || 


have been employed in different occupations. 
them bear the name of Abbot. 


his life, erected a splendid brick mansion. 
Greeles, one of whom is well known in Boston; and a third, 
the Rev. Mr. Barrett, of this city. 

The fact above stated regarding the Adjots, is remarkable. 
That family has abounded in Wilton from the first, and has 
sent out a good proportion of very uséful men, including sev- 
eral clergymen of some distinction. 
if not born in the town, are closely connected with the same 
race. 

Another point should be voted, to which Mr. Hill calls 
special attention, and that is the pecuniary responsibility, so 
to speak — the stamina —of this obscure, rugged little town; 


a fact involving, as he intimates, no little philosophy of the || 


practical sort. He says that when Mr. Beede, who left his 
charge in 1829, after a long and useful ministry, was settled. 
and continued the sole minister, for the amount contributed 
him besides the income from the ministerial fund, was only 
$263 a year, whereas, now there are three meeting houses 
and three societies — two Congregational and one Baptist :}) 
and the tax on the town for the support of these exceeds|| 
$1200 in the year. 


For the first 50 years, when the graduates were || 


A more sitiking illustration 2 appears in a thee expenditure for| 
roads. The new ones made in Wilton during the last fifteen |! 
years, independent of all the ordinary repairs of the high-|| — 
|ways, have cost more than $10,000. This sum, for a farm- | Within a few weeks three of the leading newspapers in 
ing community, almost equal to seventy-five cents per head ithe country have been discontinued, viz., the Baltimore Post, 


|for every man, woman and child in each year, shows,” as/|the New York Gazette,and the Boston Centinel and Gazette. 


the editor of the “Visiter” emphatically remarks, “the|| All of these were old and well established papers, and the 
ability of those who rely on a rough soil for their almost ex-|/ Baltimore Post had two thousand daily subscribers and one 
clusive gains. hundred and fifiy annual advertisers, paying forty or fifty 
“To be able,” he adds, ‘to contribute so much for the pub-|/dollars per annum, besides a respectable income from tran- 
lic —to support, liberally, schools within its own borders, am||sient advertising. With all this, however, the publishers 
‘ple for all the common purposes of education, besides paying|| were obliged to discontinue it. 
jexpenses for academical education abroad — to purchase ar-|} The New York Sun, speaking of our Boston capitalists 
iticles of necessity merely for consumption, and to contribute ||loaning money to the corporation of Albany, to complete the 
the full share in supporting the state government, and of the|| New York portion of our western railroad, says, “The Yan- 
jimpost taxes which support the National government—to||kees have most magnanimously lent the Yorkers a rope to 
fit out the many emigrants which have left it, and still to|}hang themselves with. They lent them money to supply the 
|preserve the individual wealth remaining —this rough town||only link which is wanting in the chain of communication 
iof Wilton, small in dimensions, must, during the first cen-||between their own city and the great highway upon which 
all the trade to New York is carried. The result will be a 


direct and unbroken line of railroad from Boston to Buffalo.” 

The Morus Multicaulis has declined sadly, and seems now 
to be quite out of favor. A lot of 30,000, in good order, was 
offered by auction, at New York a few days since, for $25, 
but no one would take them. A year ago, the lot would 
have brought some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. 

The Seville Journal announces that a colossal statue of 
{the Emperor Trajan, lately discovered there during some re- 
searches made by order of the political chief of the provinces, 
is about to be raised on the pedestal in the centre.of the 
botanical garden. 

Some interesting subterranean constructions, in the cyclo- 
pean style, have been lately discovered at Malta, about six 
miles from Valetta. Bones of animals, fragments of pottery, 
and some rudely formed figures, were found in them. 

It is stated that the wheat and rye fields throughout Penn- 
\sylvania present the most flattering appearance, and it is 
calculated by some that the coming season will even exceed 
that of 1838. 
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tury of its existence, have produced from the ground a value|| 


vastly beyond the mere consumption of ‘its people. Since 
|the time of its first settlement, nearly its whole capital has 
|been earned, besides the great expenditure on the race of men 
jand women who have emigrated to other parts of the coun- 
jtry. The confirmed habits of such a people will continue to 
force them ahead, especially if they shall keep an eye to that 
maxim which should be the rule of every farmer— Never to 
suffer any portion of his land to grow poorer while under the cul- 
tivation of the plough and the hoe.” This last is indeed the 
great secret of success. There is no basis of permanent, 
|wholesome prosperity, like the soil. 








Great Coincipence. — Our readers are aware that they are 
building a library edifice at our Cambridge, to cost, as they 
say, something like a round $100,000. This hardly com- 
pares, however, with the o/d University in Cambridge, Eng- 
jland. There, it is stated, as we see by an article in the 
American Quarterly Register, for May, that the want of ac- 
‘commodation for books and of lecture rooms has long been 





Eleven of |! 


|'city. He has engaged the Corinthian Hall, over Cunning- 
It is stated, for example, and is worthy of record, that there, ham’s Auction Rooms, 
is not perhaps another town of the same size in the State, | places for an exhibition of the kind in the city. 


from which so many have graduated in a college education, || 


|\tion, and will be exhibited here. 


The Lowell Advertiser, in alluding to the late quarrel on 
the floor of Congress, says, ‘It seems to us that we might hire 
our fighting done at a lower rate than eight dollars per diem.” 

s: ‘CA friend has informed us that 


felt; and as the University itself was not in possession of 
funds to supply these deficiencies, a subscription was lately 
commenced, and about £20,000 collected from members, 





he has worn out four pair of boots within the last two months, 
The first stone was||trying to collect the money to pay for them.” 

Twelve sealers have returned home to St. Johns, N. F., 
this season, with an average of four thousand seals; some 
had been out only ten days. 

A portion of a large warehouse on Chesnut wharf, Philadel- 
phia, fell to the ground last week, endangering several lives. 

In England, every man is subjected to a fine, who is 
found walking on a railroad track. 


iusitess Wirectorn. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ifunds raised by this subscription were only sufficient to 
'raise one side of the proposed court. 
laid in 1837. 








New Exuieition or Paintines. — We learn that Mr. Hay- 
‘collections of pictures which has ever been exhibited in this 
in Federal Street, one of the best 


The beauti- 
‘fal and choice collection which he added last year to the 














Atheneum Gallery, has been withdrawn from that institu-|| 
These, as it is well known, 

are the result of some years care, during an excursion to 
‘Europe, where they were procured at a very great expense, 








Three are descendants of || 
the fate Doctor Rockwood —a distinguisbed physician, who| ters. 
brought up his family with great economy, and lived on his|a new and valuable addition of choice pieces, and the whole 
farm in a small one story house that could not originally | will be ready for exhibition on the first of June. 
have cost two hundred dollars, but who, near the close of|/of the picturesque art may prepare themselves for the enjoy-| 
Two others were iment of a rich treat. — Traveller. 


We believe the authors, 


FORD'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, ‘Tea, Chocolate, 
Buckwheat and Rice C akes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
jup in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 €ourt Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has Jately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


‘and,comprise many of the best specimens of the best mas- 
He is now going to New York, to bring from that city 





The lovers 




















M. pe Tiszxiewicz, the richest landholder in Russian Lith- 
juania, died a short time since. The St. Petersburgh papers | 
linform us, that he left to his three sons 2000 villages, con-|| 
|taining more than 60,000 serfs, and in ready money ten mil- 
‘lions of crowns, and that it was this gentleman who was 





C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Mannfacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 





|said to have refused the hand of his daughter to Duke Alex- 
ander of Wurtemburg, who afterwards married the Princess 
\Marie d’Orleans. His daughter has since married Prince 
|Saphica, and had two millions of crowns for her dowry. A 
letter from St. Petersburg says; ‘‘This gentleman’s property 
icomprised forty-six extensive domains, on which there are 
20,000 families of peasantry, reckoning in them 60,000 males. 
‘In money he possessed 56,000,000 Polish florins, equal in 














JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


|French money to 21 millions six hundred thousand francs. 
He had had six chiidren, of whom three sons, besides his 
pew survive him. The eldest, according to the Jaws 
of Lithuania, inherits the whole of this immense wealth 
He, however, has assigned one-fourth to be equally divided 
ibetween his two brothers.” 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 
“ Arise, arise, Xarifa, [ The Zegri lady rose not, ‘* What aileth thee, Xarifat 
Arise, and see Andalla’s face ; Nor laid her golden cushion down, What makes thy lovely eyes look down? 
He bends him to the people, Nor came she to the window, Why stay ye from the window far, 
With a calm and princely grace ; To gaze with all the town; Nor gaze with all the town? 
Through all the land of Xeres And though her eyes dwelt on her knee, Hark! hear the trumpets, how they swell, 
And banks of Guadalquiver, In vain her fingers strove ; And how the people cry! 
Rode forth bridegroom so brave as he, And tho?’ her needle pierc’d the silk, He stops at Zara’s palace gate! . 
So brave and lovely, never- No flow’r Xarifa wove. Why sit you still, Oh, why?’ 
Yon tall plume waving o’er his brow One lovely rose-bud she had trac’d, ‘* At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate, 
Of azure mix’d with white, Before the noise grew nigh, In him shall I discover 
I guess twas wreath’d by Zara, That rose-bud now a tear effac’d, The dark ey’d youth, who pledg’d his truth 
Whom he will wed to-night, Slow dropping from her eye. With tears, and was my lover, 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, **No, no,” she cries, “bid me not rise, No, no,” she cries, “‘ I will not rise, 
Lay your golden cushion down — Nor lay my golden cushion down, Nor lay my golden cushion down, 
Rise up, come to the window, To gaze upon Andalla, To gaze on false Andalla, 


And gate with all the town.” , With all the gazing town.” With all the gazing town.” 





